SOVIET UNDERSTANDING
1935, lecturing to Red Army men at their camps in
Turkestan on "The Origins of Life." This was
voluntary, unpaid work. He told me, in addition, that
he spent one free day in every two travelling out to
collective farms around Moscow to lecture to the
young people on the farms on elementary science. In
Leningrad I stood for a long time in the Park of Rest
watching a large group of people learning to sing. A
girl stood on a box and sang each verse very slowly,
after which everyone repeated it in unision. The words
of the song were upon the usual theme of: tfcWe are
happier in the Soviet land! Life is better!" The
rhythm was catchy and reminded me of our own
musical-hall songs, rather than a creation of
"ideological significance." All over the Soviet Union,
in trains, on ships and in the streets, I heard people
singing these catchy tunes, each having a collective,
political significance, though sung in the same, care-
free spirit as our own croon songs are sung by errand
boys at home. Yet, in the new Soviet songs there is no
mawkish, pimping sex element whatever. In the cool
and sheltered Park of Rest at Yalta, one evening, I
wandered into an open-air theatre (there are several
open-air theatres in every park), at which a first-rate
symphony orchestra from Moscow was performing.
I was astonished at the nature of the audience,
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